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dences. We earnestly hope that he may have the time and opportunity 
to extend his survey to cover the whole city. All through the Repub- 
lican period and under the Empire industry and trade suffered because 
of the Roman's contempt for them, because goods were transported 
slowly and with difficulty, because the needs of a household were supplied 
by its slaves, and because the plentiful supply of cheap labor prevented 
the development of labor-saving devices. The government was at fault, 
too, in failing to enact patent laws, or to supervise banking, and in not 
developing business law. 

The chapter on Public Finance seems to the reviewer inadequate. 
While the sources of income and the expenditures of the state are de- 
scribed, nothing is said about financial administration, the appropria- 
tion of money by the Senate, and the Roman system of public accounting. 
The racial situation which Italy faced toward the end of the Republic 
and in the Early Empire reminds us forcibly of similar conditions which 
confront us to-day. From the large number of Oriental names in the 
cemeteries of Italy the author infers that the peninsula was swamped 
by immigration, mainly from the East (p. 162). Consequently the fact 
" that reform through orderly compromise gave way (under the Gracchi) 
to revolution through bloodshed is largely due to the displacement of 
real Italic peoples by men of Oriental, Punic, and Iberian stock" 
(p. 119). 

It will be clear from this review that this book is not intended to 
present a survey of the economic life of the whole Roman world ; but as 
a study of the economic development of the city of Rome, the govern- 
ing centre of the civilized world, it stands alone in its completeness, in 
the thorough use which the author has made of available evidence, in 
the sound judgment which he has shown, and in the clear, convincing 
way in which he has set forth his conclusions. 

Frank Frost Abbott. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

The Mennonites: a Brief History of their Origin and Later Devel- 
opment in both Europe and America. By C. Henry Smith, 
Ph.D. (Berne, Ind. : Mennonite Book Concern. 1920. Pp. 

340. $2.25.) 

A time when a world war is hardly ended and when conscientious 
objectors are still persecuted and lingering in prisons, is not an au- 
spicious time for a history of the Mennonites. It is most timely, how- 
ever, for the Mennonites themselves, who have passed through a deep 
experience and have been compelled to search their souls anew for the 
basis of their faith. They will find strength in learning that their 
forbears for four centuries have suffered martyrdom for conscience' 
sake. It is for them that Dr. Smith's book, which is the fruition of two 
decades of hope, is written. 
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That the Mennonites are little known is to be expected from their 
small, widely scattered numbers — under 300,000 all told. The ordinary 
impressions of them are gained from such sources as Helen Martin's 
Tillie, the Mennonite Maid, Mrs. Fiske's Erstwhile Susan, Wilden- 
bruch's Der Mennonit, or — equally misinforming — the superficial news- 
paper accounts of conscientious objectors during the war. These play 
up this or that characteristic of some branch of the Mennonites, their 
dress, their austerity, their non-resistant doctrine. None of them gives 
a picture that the Mennonites themselves would recognize. 

Individual and literal interpretation of the Scriptures is the basic 
principle of Mennonitism, from which its major tenets emanate. These 
are: baptism on confession of faith, hence adult baptism, originally 
designated anabaptism ; religious toleration ; love of one's f ellowmen, and 
a responsibility for them that in some instances developed into commun- 
ism, and always into genuine charity; literal acceptance of the com- 
mandment "Thou shalt not kill" and of Christ's injunction "Swear not 
at all ",. hence, non-resistance, opposition to war, and refusal to take 
an oath; and the separation of Church and State. Simple or specified 
garb, refusal to hold office as being something "worldly", non-inter- 
course with those of other faiths, and the prohibition of membership in 
secret societies are principles advocated by some branches of Mennonites. 

These represent the major common principles of Mennonitism. It 
should go without saying that since this sect is individualistic, the beliefs 
of the several branches or congregations vary infinitely, and that its 
adherents are to be found among the common people, and not among 
the so-called upper classes who accept the established order and the 
state church. To write the history of a numerically small sect, which, 
because of its fundamental principles of non-conformity, suffered much 
schism and was frequently disturbed or dispersed by the authorities, is 
not an easy task. Dr. Smith is to be complimented on the patience and 
skill which has enabled him to produce what is undoubtedly the most 
authoritative work on the Mennonites in our language. His impartiality 
in dealing with the present-day rival branches of the sect is also worthy 
of commendation. He goes but little into the theological aspects of 
Mennonite doctrine, rightly appreciating that the contribution of the 
sect lies rather in the political and sociological field than in the field 
of dogma. 

The volume falls into two parts: the Mennonites in Europe, and in 
America. Beginning with the Anabaptists in Switzerland, and the in- 
digenous movements of a similar character in Germany and the Nether- 
lands, and their unjust and unwarranted identification by the authorities 
with the tragedy at Miinster, the book leads to the systematizing of 
Anabaptist views by the Dutch ex-priest, Menno Simons, after whom 
the religion is named. The early scattered congregations in the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Cleves-Julich, East and West Prussia, East Fries- 
land, Hamburg, Holstein, Bavaria, Wurttemberg, Alsace-Lorraine and 
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France, Moravia and Galicia, and their leaders all find their place. The 
story is one of martyrdom, division, confiscation, dispersion, but of 
abounding willingness to die for faith. The source for much of this is 
Thielman von Bracht's Martyr's Mirror, one of the monuments of Men- 
nonite literature. The contact of the Mennonites and the Quakers is not 
overlooked, and the interesting story of the migration of German 
Mennonites into South Russia under Catherine II., and the later chiliastic 
exodus to Tashkend and Bokhara is well told. 

The section devoted to the Mennonites in America is a reworking of 
Dr. Smith's earlier treatise on the Mennonites in America. Noting the 
casual Dutch Mennonites who came to New Amsterdam and settled in 
" Manhate ", on Long Island, and on the New Jersey coast, the book 
proceeds to detail the first substantial colonization by Mennonites under 
Penn at Germantown, which owes its name to their coming. Step by 
step their expansion into Western Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia is traced and their experiences with the frontier Indians and during 
the Revolutionary War are related. 

The founding of the United States, the land of freedom, with the 
guaranties of religious liberty and the separation of Church from State, 
offered a haven which the Mennonites of the Old World, long oppressed 
and now experiencing the conscription of the Napoleonic Wars, were 
quick to recognize. Accordingly the nineteenth century saw a steady 
stream of Mennonite immigrants proceeding to the American frontiers 
and subjecting new lands to cultivation and prosperity. Settlements 
found root chiefly in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, Dakota, Minnesota ; and in Ontario and Manitoba. The 
most extensive migration occurred in the seventies, when the descendants 
of the Mennonites who settled in Russia under Catherine II. were de- 
prived of military exemption and came in hundreds to America and 
settled in Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Manitoba. Their important 
contribution in introducing Turkey hard wheat into the United States, 
which is related in one of the publications of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has escaped Dr. Smith. 

The final chapters of Dr. Smith's study are given over to special 
topics, such as Mennonite doctrine on Church and State, including their 
fate as conscientious objectors in all countries in the Great War, Men- 
nonite schools and missions, literature and hymnology, and statistics. 
He also devotes a chapter to the significant attempt of the last decades 
to overcome the inherent tendency of Mennonitism to split up, and the 
two resultant conference-groups which now loosely unite the major 
portion of the sect. In this connection he gives two useful, but very 
poorly drawn, charts. There is a good bibliography, but no index, a re- 
grettable omission in a work that deals with minutiae so complex and 
scattered. 

The author of a history of his people may be expected to dwell on 
their achievements. Dr. Smith shows much moderation, by no means 
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making all the claims he has heard in his daily contacts. Few in num- 
bers, a rural people except in the Netherlands, where they have exer- 
cised great power in mercantile lines and even upon the government, 
often exceedingly conservative in such external matters as dress, travel, 
and education, exclusive usually to such a degree as to refuse to hold 
office or to resort to civil courts — though always adhering to the injunc- 
tion to submit to the authorities when not contrary to conscience — the 
Mennonites have nevertheless exercised an influence in conformity with 
the trend of civilization. From the beginning they advocated religious 
toleration, the separation of Church and State, and the congregational 
church system. Their influence on the establishment of the Baptist, 
Congregational, United Brethren, and Adventist denominations is part 
of history. George Fox, William Penn, and Robert Barclay in 1677 
visited the Mennonite body in the Netherlands, then at least a century 
old, and though Quakerism arose independently, Barclay wrote : " So 
closely do these views correspond with those of George Fox, that we are 
compelled to view him as the unconscious exponent of the doctrine, 
practice, and discipline of the ancient and strict party of the Dutch 
Mennonites". To the Germantown Mennonites, too, belongs the credit 
of issuing the first recorded public protest in America against slavery. 
And the League of Nations, to end wars, is so obvious an endorsement 
of Mennonite fundamentals as to require no comment. 

Edward Krehbiel. 

A History of France: from the Earliest Times to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. By William S. Davis, Ph.D., Professor of History in 
the University of Minnesota. ( Boston and New York : Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1919. Pp. xv, 642. $4.00.) 

Certain peculiarities of Professor Davis's History of France are 
explained when one learns from the preface that it is an expansion of 
a popular narrative originally intended for the American troops in 
France, and that portions are paraphrases and summaries of standard 
French histories for secondary schools and of manuals like Rambaud's 
Histoirc de la Civilisation Francaise. The result is well adapted to its 
purpose of interesting American readers by a non-technical account of 
the outlines of French history. A French critic would perhaps be 
shocked by the shifting proportions of the volume and especially by the 
brief treatment of the Middle Ages as compared with that of modern 
times. Professor Davis knows better, however, the desires of his 
countrymen, to most of whom France since the Revolution is more in- 
teresting than France under feudalism or even under Louis XIV. In 
consequence the history of the country down to Napoleon takes up the 
first half of the volume, and the second half deals with the nineteenth 
century to the armistice of 1918. The work seems, therefore, better 
suited in its completed form to individual students or to reading circles 



